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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1888. 

The meeting this month was held on Thursday, the 8th 
instant ; and the Rev. Dr. Ellis presided. 

The record of the preceding meeting was read by the Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The names of the donors to the Library were submitted by 
the Librarian. 

Mr. Winsor, in behalf of the Committee which had been 
appointed to consider a communication with reference to a 
proposed commemoration of the Inauguration of Washington, 
in New York City in 1889, recommended that no action be 
taken by this Society, inasmuch as the State authorities can be 
or have been directly approached in regard to the matter. 

Dr. Green made the following remarks on the copy of a 
Map of New England, which he exhibited, and which appeared 
originally in Hubbard's Narrative : — 

Among the earliest books issued from the press of John 
Foster, the pioneer printer of Boston, was " A Narrative of 
the Troubles with the Indians in New-England," by William 
Hubbard, minister of Ipswich, — now a book of great rarity. 
It was printed in the early part of the year 1677, and soon 
afterward was republished in London. Many of the facts 
were obtained by the author from persons who " were present 
in the particular Actions " ; and for various other reasons the 
work is highly valued by American scholars. Though inac- 
curate in some respects, the Narrative has so prominent a 
place among original historical authorities that it can never 
be superseded. Just before the text are thirty-four poetical 
lines addressed "To the Reverend Mr. William Hubbard on 
his most exact History of New-Englands Troubles" signed 
"J. S.," and supposed to be by Jeremiah Shepard, then living 
at Rowley, which are followed by thirty-eight more, " Upon the 
elaborate Survey of New-Englands Passions from the Natives 
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by the impartial Pen of that worthy Divine Mr. William 
Hubbard," signed " B. T.," who was Benjamin Tompson, the 
earliest native American poet. 

The book contains a Map of New England, which is full of 
interest as being the first one ever cut in this country. It 
was engraved for the work, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, was very crude in its execution and inaccurate in its 
details. Unlike the common way of showing the cardinal 
points, the top of the map represents the West, and the bot- 
tom represents the East. There are two heavy lines drawn 
up and down (East and West), which are intended to mark 
the boundaries of the Massachusetts Colony. The charter, it 
will be remembered, gave the Company all the land lying 
between a parallel three miles south of any part of the 
Charles River, and a similar parallel three miles north of the 
Merrimack River ; and these lines were supposed to bound 
this territory. The engraver, who evidently was not used to 
the relation of distances, included a considerable part of 
Plymouth Colony within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts; 
and even the town of Plymouth was brought within the 
limits of the Bay Colony. In order to remedy this defect 
and restore the territory to the rightful owners he drew a 
lighter line from Scituate to Medfield, as a concession to the 
Old Colony. 

During the past twenty years this map has been the subject 
of considerable research on the part of a few bibliographical 
students, who have in some instances printed the result of 
their investigations. I now purpose to make a few remarks 
supplementary to the valuable notes on the same subject, 
presented by Dr. Deane, at the last November meeting of the 
Society. 

Two years ago I procured from Mr. George E. Littlefield, 
the antiquarian bookseller in Cornhill, this copy of the " Wine 
Hills " map. He had found it in an imperfect copy of Wil- 
liam Wood's "New Englands Prospect" (London, 1635), 
where it had been inserted in the place of another. Mr. 
Littlefield's practised eye at once detected it as the original 
map of Hubbard's Narrative, — which was printed more than 
forty years after Wood's little book, — and I accordingly 
bought it. The title, in the upper right-hand corner, runs 
thus, line for line : — 
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A MAP OF 

NEW- ENGLAND, 

Being the firft that ever was here cut y and done 

by the bejl Pattern that could be had which being 

in fome places defeclive, it made the other lefs 

exacl: yet doth it fufficiently Jhew the Scitua- 

tion of the Countrey, and conveniently well 

the dijlance of Places. 

The figures that are joyned with the Names of 

Places are to diftinguifh fuch as have been af- 

faulted by the Indians from others. . 

The dimensions of the map are llf inches by 15£ inches, 
including a border of a quarter of an inch in width or perhaps 
a trifle less. It was, without doubt, inserted in the volume 
so that it would face the unnumbered page immediately after 
page 132, which begins, " A Table shewing the Towns and 
places," etc. I have never yet seen a copy of the Boston edi- 
tion of this book in good order and in the original binding ; 
but most other copies, on a careful examination, still show 
traces of the map at the page indicated above. Furthermore, 
there is no catchword at the bottom of page 132, which fur- 
nishes another reason for believing that a blank page or a 
map belongs in that place. This statement does not apply to 
the London edition, where the map was probably inserted 
before the titlepage. I have seen a copy of the English edi- 
tion, apparently in its original condition, so far as the map 
is concerned, and that had a " Wine Hills " map at the 
beginning of the book. 

Dr. Deane, in his Notes, has shown conclusively that the 
" White Hills " map was printed after the " Wine Hills " map 
and from a separate wood-cut. It was also a trifle larger, 
perhaps a third of an inch, both in length and width ; and 
instead of a single border line around the edge, it has two 
lines, of which the outer line is considerably broader than the 
inner one. This map is of extreme rarity ; and I have never 
seen but two copies, — one copy now in the Lenox Library, 
and the other, somewhat imperfect, which was given to the 
Historical Society in the summer of 1800, by the Rev. Isaac 
Mansfield, minister of Marblehead. The letter accompanying 

26 
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the gift is still preserved among the files of the Corresponding 
Secretary (Vol. V.), and is of sufficient interest to be read 
with these remarks, as follows : — 

Masblehead July 1-1800 

Sir, — Samuel Cheever, graduated 1659, was the first Minister in 
this Town. His Son Amos Cheever (my Grandfather) graduated 
1707 was the first Minister in Manchester. 

The enclosed Map passed from Samuel Cheever to Amos Cheever, 
and thence gradatim to me; in the Interim it was copied by the 
Grandfather of the present Col. Lee of this Town, who was about & 
after that time a respectable Parishioner of Amos Cheever. 

Col. Lee observing my curiosity, has been so kind as to compliment 
me with his Grandfathers copy ; which is to me a luxurious gratifica- 
tion : by which means I am accommodated with a duplicate. 

The enclosed being the original & probably the first impression of 
the kind that was ever made from* a wooden (not a copper) plate, I 
feel disposed to deposit in the archives of the historical Society. 

If it may be considered as acceptable I shall not only submit the 
same, but flatter myself with an Idea of being considered by them as a 
Friend to the Arts & Sciences in their infantile & progressive Stages 

Isaac Mansfield 

Please to excuse the porch being so out of proportion with the 
house ; I do not profess to be engaged in the Theory of Architecture. 

To The Rev? D r . John Eliott, Corresponding Secretary to the Historical 
Society, &c. 

This copy, until it was re-backed more than seven years 
ago, was glued to a piece of thin board, which was cracked 
in several places, but held together by two cleats, one at each 
end. It was considerably torn and otherwise in bad condi- 
tion, and many fragments were missing, though presumably at 
the time of the gift it was in better order. In the spring of 
1881 the map was taken off of the old back, piece by piece, 
mounted on crayon paper, and placed in a frame; but during 
the process it suffered from the change. Parts were trans- 
posed, and in this way the dimensions somewhat increased; 
so much so that, according to the measurements, it seems to 
have been struck from another block. With no other copy 
to serve as a guide, the reparation was, perhaps, as suc- 
cessful as might have been expected under the existing 
circumstances. 

In the justification of its lines the title of the " White 
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Hills " map varies a little from that of the "Wine Hills" 
one, as well as the cut of type used in the word " New-Eng- 
land " ; and it reads as follows, line for line : — 

A MAP OF 

NEW- ENGLAND, 

Being the Jit jl that ever was here cut, and done by 

the befl Pattern that could be had which being in 

fome places defective, it made the other lefs exacl: 

yet doth it fufficiently Jhew the Scituation of 

the Country, and conveniently well the 

dijlance of Places. 

The figures that are joyned with the Names of Places 
are to diftinguifh fuch.as have been affaulted 
by the Indians from others. 

There is no reason to doubt the fact that both these wood- 
cuts were made here, as, is stated in the title, and that the 
impressions were struck off in Foster's printing-office. The 
types for the title were mortised in the block, and they cor- 
respond exactly with fonts then in use by Foster, as a 
comparison of Hubbard's Narrative, Mather's Brief History 
(Boston, 1676), and other books bearing his imprint will 
show. 

Unfortunately neither the designer nor the engraver of the 
map is now known positively, and its origin is left to conjec- 
ture. There is some reason for supposing that it was pre- 
pared by the author of the Narrative and engraved by the 
printer. It was made with special reference to the towns 
which were assaulted by the Indians during the previous year, 
and was adapted to the text in the "Table." Who could do 
this so well as Mr. Hubbard? Mr. Tompson, in his poetical 
lines already referred to, alludes to " thy new Map," which 
might mean the map made under Hubbard's direction and 
supervision. 

It is a matter of history that John Foster was an engraver 
as well as a printer, though probably his business as such was 
very limited. He died so young, — at the early age of thirty- 
two years, — that he scarcely had an opportunity to reach 
any distinction in this branch of art. In James Blake's 
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Annals of Dorchester (Boston, 1846), under the year 1681, 
it is recorded: — 

This year Died Mr. John Foster, Son of Capt. Hopestill Foster; 
School-master of Dorchester, and he that made the then Seal or Arms 
of y e Colony, namely an Indian with a Bow & Arrow &c. (Page 29.) 

It is known that the origin of the Colonial seal dates back 
to the earliest days of the Charter, so that this allusion must 
be to the engraver, and not to the designer. The annalist 
probably referred to the wood-cut impression of the " Seal 
or Arms of y e Colony " which appears in Increase Mather's 
u Brief History of the Warr with the Indians in New-Eng- 
land'' (page 15), printed by Foster only a few months before 
the publication of Hubbard's Narrative. The cut was un- 
doubtedly used in order to give an official appearance or 
character to the various papers and documents printed for 
the Colonial authorities. It is of rude workmanship, but dis- 
plays, perhaps, a little more artistic skill than is shown by 
the engraver of the map. 

Mr. Blake was born at Dorchester, on April 30, 1688, 
and died on Dec. 4, 1750 ; and of course he was familiar 
with all the local traditions of the town. His Annals were 
not published, however, until nearly a century after his 
death. 

The late John Allen Lewis, in writing of the printer, says : 

It has been for some years one of my desires to prepare an accept- 
able memoir of John Foster, and to that end I have preserved every- 
thing that was purchasable coming from his press, and every item 
referring to him. After a while I came to look upon Foster as one of 
the great men of that great age, — a scholar, a thinker, a printer, en- 
graver, chemist, — a man worthy of the love, friendship, and admiration 
of the Mathers. Had Foster lived to the age that Franklin reached, 
Franklin might have been called a " second Foster." (Sibley's Har- 
vard Graduates, II. 226.) 

At the time of Foster's death in Dorchester, on Sept. 9, 
1681, a funeral elegy was composed by his friend, Thomas 
Tileston, and dedicated to his memory. In these verses the 
author speaks of him as " a cunning Artist," and refers to " his 
accurate Geography." I am inclined to think that these allu- 
sions are to the engraver and the map. In the inventory of 
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Foster's estate, dated Oct. 5, 1681, his " carueing tools " — 
which could be no other than engraver's tools — and also 
u his cuts & coollors " are mentioned. What " coollors " or 
colors are referred to, I do not know, but evidently the 
"cuts" were his engraved blocks. During the night of 
Sept. 16, 1690, nine years after his death, a printing-office 
in Boston was burned, 1 which was the one that belonged 
probably to his lineal, though not immediate, successor in 
business; and thus, perhaps, disappeared the last vestige of 
his handicraft with these " carueing tools." 

It has been a subject of some interest at what particular 
period of the year Hubbard's Narrative first appeared in Bos- 
ton. By itself the matter is of little importance, but the ques- 
tion is connected with certain other collateral ones. It has 
been assumed that this edition of the work was set up after 
the date of the Colonial license, which is probably not the fact. 
The book was printed, though perhaps only the first part, and 
circulated before March 19, 1676-7. Under this date John 
Cotton writes from Plymouth to Increase Mather, as follows: 

I could have desired to have kept your booke a few days longer, 
whereby it might have bin filled with marginal notes of Erratas. Our 
Gov r & Magistrates] had some cursory perusall of the booke, the mis- 
takes are Judged to be many more than the truths in it. Our Gov r & 
Mag's doe affirm that Alexander was got home before he dyed. 2 

By the light of subsequent letters, it is certain that the 
book here referred to was Hubbard's Narrative ; and it is 
equally clear that it was not in manuscript, though it may 
have been an advance copy. This free expression of opinion 
by Cotton caused some hard feeling toward him on the part of 
Hubbard, and occasioned a sharp correspondence. The au- 
thor of the Narrative was desirous to obtain from the Plymouth 
authorities an approval of his work, similar to that given by 
the Colony of Massachusetts, but the wish was not gratified. 

I am aware that the date "April, 1677," appears in the 
text of the first part, near the end, which at first sight would 
indicate that the book was printed after that time ; but a 
double-leaded space immediately before this date, in connec- 
tion with the foregoing facts, leaves it a fair inference that 

1 Historical Magazine, I. 229. 

2 Collections, fourth series, VIII. 232. 
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these few lines were added after the main portion of the first 
part had appeared. 

In the Boston edition of the Narrative are two lists of 
Errata, — one of them appearing near the beginning of the 
book, and the other at the end. In the London edition there 
is no similar list, though the corrections for the most part 
have been duly made, which shows that the English printers 
had the benefit of them both. 

Dr. Deane then spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President, — I wish to place in the Library some addi- 
tional "Belknap Papers," committed to my charge for that 
purpose by Mrs. Jules Marcou, — the granddaughter and bi- 
ographer of Dr. Belknap, — who has already made similar gifts. 
The papers, the greater part of them, relate to the difficulties 
which existed between Dr. Belknap and the parish in Dover, 
New Hampshire, over which he was settled, in regard to the 
payment of his salary. His ministry there, beginning in 1767, 
covered the whole period of the Revolutionary War, during 
which the currency in which payments were made became 
worthless, and the parish showed no disposition to make good 
his loss or to pay his small salary according to agreement. 
The condition of himself and his family was desperate. These 
papers tell the whole story. In one of his letters to the par- 
ish, dated Dec. 11, 1781, he writes: "Since I lived in this 
town I never was reduced so low at this season of the year, 
nor so destitute of the common necessaries of life as now. 
Have you any intention to provide me with the necessary 
means of subsistence, or do you design to wear out my pa- 
tience and reduce me to despair?" Among these papers is 
the "copy of an address delivered from the pulpit on the 
Lord's Day, August 4, 1782," in which he gives his hearers 
a history of the treatment he had received at the hands of his 
people from the beginning. " These troubles," says his biog- 
rapher, " kept his mind in perpetual agitation until the final 
decision to leave Dover in September, 1786. . . . He bore his 
trials with Christian fortitude. He did not speak harshly of 
those who had shown themselves so unworthy ; very few of 
his friends were made acquainted with his difficulties, and 
even to his own children, then and in after years, he was al- 
ways silent on the subject. A narrative of his efforts during 
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four years to obtain compliance with a contract made by 
unanimous consent, and of the evasions and procrastinations 
by which those efforts were defeated, was written by Dr. Bel- 
knap, and is still in existence ; but it may be passed over in 
silence, as it relates to the actions of a generation that sleep 
with their fathers, and a better instructed people now occupy 
their places, some of whom have shown a respectful remem- 
brance of his name." 

The transferrence of his pastoral relations to the church in 
Long Lane (now Federal Street), Boston, in the early part of 
1787, restored Dr. Belknap to the more congenial society of 
his native town, and opened for him a wider field of useful- 
ness ; and in 1790 he projected the establishment of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

Concerning these papers, which include several relating to 
the church as distinguished from the parish, Mrs. Marcou had 
some doubts as to the disposition she ought to make of them. 
They relate to an experience concerning which Dr. Belknap 
himself always preserved silence. Should the papers be pre- 
served in a cabinet of the Historical Society founded by him, 
or should they be destroyed ? On reflecting, finally, that Dr. 
Belknap had carefully labelled and filed these papers himself, 
and transmitted them to his descendants, instead of destroying 
them with his own hand, Mrs. Marcou felt that a willingness 
was herein implied that the papers should be preserved ; and 
she accordingly gives them to the Society. I move that the 
thanks of the Society be presented to Mrs. Marcou for the 
gift. 

This motion was adopted. 

Mr. Winsor said : — 

There is among the papers of B. W. Crowninshield, Madi- 
son's Secretary of the Navy, which have been kindly placed 
at my disposal by Mr. B. W. Crowninshield, of Boston, a letter 
written by Commodore Rodgers, Feb. 11, 1815, to Secretary 
Crowninshield, characterizing the leading officers of the navy 
at this time. He says : — 

" Commodore Murray, although an amiable old gentleman, has not 
been regularly bred to the profession of a seaman; his pretensions, 
therefore, as a navy officer are of a very limited description. Captain 
Bainbridge is an excellent officer, uniting much practice with consider- 
able theory ; he is also industrious, and if there is any objection to him, 
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it is because he feels the importance of his own abilities too sensibly to 
qualify him as well as he otherwise would be for a subordinate situation. 
Captain Campbell is a good old gentleman, but is fond of novelty, and 
at the same time an enemy to everything that is likely to call the reflec- 
tions of his mind into operation. Captains Decatur, Stewart, Warring- 
ton, and Blakely being at sea, I feel it unnecessary to say anything 
concerning their pretensions [the question was as to fitness for shore 
duty]. Captain Chauncey is an excellent officer, but I consider him 
better qualified for a command at sea. Captain Shaw, although an 
amiable man, is by no means qualified for anything requiring the exer- 
cise of more than an ordinary share of intellect. Captain Porter is a 
man of far more than ordinary natural talents, indefatigable in whatever 
he undertakes ; and added to these, his acquirements, professional as 
well as more immediately scientific, are respectable. Captain Dent, 
although his opportunities of gaining professional knowledge have been 
considerable, nevertheless wants stability of character. Captain Gor- 
don is a good seaman, and qualified for a command at sea ; but his 
opinions are too flexible to qualify him. Captain Perry, as you well 
know, is a good officer ; but I do not believe he has ever paid so much 
attention to naval science as to qualify him for such a situation. Cap- 
tain McDonough is an officer of similar merit. Captain Morris is a man 
of strong discriminating mind, of considerable science, and unites perhaps 
as much, if not more, theoretical and practical knowledge than any man 
of his age in the service. Captain Jones is a good officer j and though a 
man of far more than ordinary general information, he does not possess 
the particular kinds to qualify him. Captain Crane is a good seaman 
and an intelligent man ; but he is better qualified to command a ship 
than anything else. Captain Bainbridge, the junior, I do not think 
qualified for any command, as I have reason to believe him intemper- 
ate, and I am induced to mention this that you may be guarded against 
giving him a command at sea. Captain Hull I had almost forgot to 
mention. He is nevertheless a man of most amiable disposition ; and 
although he does not pretend to much science, he is an excellent sea- 
man, and at the same time he unites all the most essential qualifications 
necessary for such a situation. Were I authorized to nominate the three 
captains to assist in the discharge of the duties of the department, I 
should name Bainbridge, Hull, and Morris ; otherwise, Hull, Porter, 
and Morris." 

The time having been occupied to a large extent with pri- 
vate business, the consideration of the revision of the By-Laws 
was postponed to the next meeting. 

A memoir of the late Henry Morris, which had been pre- 
pared by Professor Perry, was communicated to the Society 
by Dr. Green. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

HENRY MORRIS, LL.D. 

BY ARTHUR L. PERRY. 



Our late associate, Henry Morris, of Springfield, died in that 
city June 4, 1888. The house in which he died on Maple 
Street was next to the house in which he was born in 1814, 
and he had occupied it almost a complete half-century, and in 
it in 1887 he and his wife very quietly celebrated their golden- 
wedding anniversary. He spent his entire life in Springfield, 
excepting his undergraduate years at Amherst, where he took 
his degree in 1832. 

The tastes and habits of the son were largely formed under 
the inspiring influence and example of his father, Oliver Bliss 
Morris. The latter was graduated at Williamstown in 1801 ; 
and during a long life, ending in 1871 in his ninetieth year, 
besides frequent visits to the College at its Commencement-time, 
he was never weary of speaking to his children and others of 
the beauty of the town and region where he had been educated. 
His home was long a centre of legal and historical associations, 
in which the Blisses and Ashmuns and Pynchons and War- 
riners, and other honored names of the time participated, and 
which were to other young men besides the subject of this 
brief memoir an educating and invigorating influence. 

The elder Morris became remarkable as a local historian, 
and kept gathering throughout his life a mass of historical 
data, much of which he used himself in interesting essays and 
addresses, showing local research of the first order, and much 
of which he transmitted to his son, together with a fondness 
for such researches and for such literary use of them. In 
May, 1836, the town of Springfield celebrated the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding, and Morris, the father, 

27 
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delivered the historical oration on that memorable occasion, 
and a notable address it was ; while Morris, the son, became 
the historical essayist rather than orator at the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation, in May, 1886. 

From contemporaneous and other records collected by his 
father and by himself, Henry Morris published a fascinating 
story of the burning of Springfield by the Indians during 
King Philip's war, in October, 1675 ; and from similar sources 
he prepared several important papers for the meetings of the 
Connecticut Valley Historical Society, of which he was one of 
the founders. The opportunities already referred to of ac- 
quaintance with and of hearing the older traditions from the 
local landmarks of the generation preceding his own, and the 
mass of historical materials in his possession, naturally gave 
occasion to his fellow-townsmen to conclude that he would 
undertake and complete an exhaustive and satisfactory history 
of Springfield. He seemed to them a well-formed link con- 
necting the past with the present. No one seemed to be so 
well equipped as he to accomplish this interesting task. It was 
known that he had contemplated it ; it was known that he had 
hoped to accomplish it ; it was believed that certain prelimi- 
naries had been successfully gone through with ; and his towns- 
men have keenly regretted, as well as other contemporaries, 
that he was not given the energy and persistence to perform 
the task, towards which he was constantly drawn, and from 
which he shrank back as often as it made its appeal to 
him. 

It may be that here was an inherent weakness in his charac- 
ter, — a weakness that became more manifest as old age drew 
on, and as. troubles of another kind somewhat beclouded the 
latter half of his active life. It is certain that he never seemed 
to his fellows to accomplish so much as his natural gifts and 
assiduous training gave abundant promise of. He published, 
however, a well-received history of the First Church in 
Springfield, of which he himself became a member soon after 
leaving college, and in which he was efficient in other offices, 
and as a deacon for many years. His wife's father, Col. 
Solomon Warriner, was the famous old-time and long-time 
leader of the choir in the First Church. The marriage of 
Henry Morris and Mary Warriner took place May 16, 1837. 
She survives him, living still in the old house, with children 
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and grandchildren. The gentleness and beauty of his Chris- 
tian character were remarkably exemplified in his family and 
in a very large circle of relatives and acquaintances. 

Oliver Bliss Morris was also a lawyer and a judge, and he 
passed over to Henry Morris legal and judicial qualities of no 
mean rank. The son was admitted to the bar in 1835, after 
three years' study in the law-office of the father. His class- 
mate, Otis P. Lord, came with him from Amherst to Spring- 
field ; they read in the same office, and were admitted at the 
same time. There were giants in those days at the Hampden 
bar, such as Ashmun, Chapman, Bates, and Beach ; yet these 
two young men, nothing daunted, entered into the densissima 
umbra of these great reputations, and made a manful fight for 
a share of the business and emoluments in those noted courts. 
Young Morris came into ripe manhood surrounded by these 
masterful examples and influences, and gradually displayed 
unusual judicial traits rather than quickness and brilliancy as 
a pleader. It is still remembered in Springfield that in a 
criminal case in which he was junior counsel with George Ash- 
mun, Morris talked agreeably and convincingly to the jury for 
three hours, and this when he was but twenty-six years old. 

It was, however, rather his judicial mind and his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the law that made his reputation such 
that in 1855 he was appointed one of the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas. He had not sought the place, was not 
sure that he should like it, and quitted reluctantly the now 
lucrative practice at the bar. But the bench proved very 
agreeable to him. He liked its duties and opportunities, and 
his judicial conduct gave universal satisfaction. Politics nev- 
ertheless soon crept into his judicial garden, like the serpent 
into Eden. Four years after his appointment the Legislature 
abolished the Common Pleas, and substituted the present 
Superior Court. Judge Morris was assured by Governor 
Banks that he should certainly have a place in the new court; 
but political reasons, which probably the Governor himself 
could not control, did not permit the re-appointment of any 
of the old justices. 

The manifestations of regard and admiration for Judge 
Morris after he had thus been legislated out of an office for 
which he was peculiarly fitted, the resolutions and addresses not 
only in the Connecticut Valley but also in other parts of the 
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Commonwealth, were but a slight emollient for his deep dis- 
appointment and chagrin. He was never afterwards just the 
man he was before. Most of his old clients of course had 
gone over to other lawyers during his four years of judicial 
service. Doubtless also there was some lack of push and 
energy in picking up again the threads of business that had 
been dropped. Some, failure of physical powers and the be- 
ginnings of the disease of which he died, conspired at about 
the same time to relax the sinews of vigorous effort, and to 
give an injurious impression that his career was mostly over. 
Still he continued to practise in the courts more or less until 
within a few years of his death. The present writer saw him 
in the court-room at Pittsfield about 1873, in the trial of a 
cause that came up in Southern Berkshire, in which David 
Dudley Field was one of the parties. He was Mr. Field's 
counsel and attorney. His conduct of the case then seemed 
to the writer to be somewhat languid ; but Mr. Field remarked 
to him to the contrary, and observed that he had taken his 
pick among the lawyers of Western Massachusetts. 

Amherst College conferred upon Judge Morris the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. in 1869. He was chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society on March 9, 1882 ; but 
the weight of years and other cares came in to prevent his 
attendance on our meetings, and any active participation in 
our work. 

And so the earthly curtain drops upon a worthy man, an 
excellent citizen, and a humble Christian. 



